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MARL IN AROOSTOOK COUNTY. 

We mentioned, not long since, that marl was 
found in Lake Caribou, in township Letter TT, 
and that we inferred that this was not the only 
where it would be found in this section of 
Last week our friend J. W. Ilaines, 
of Letter D, Ist Range, called at our office, and 
handed us a quantity of a substance that was tak- 
This al- 
It is white, and contains a 
though 
Mr. H. 
informs us that it is also found in the bottom of 
some of the lakes or ponds in his neighborhood, 
but that he doesn’t know that any use has been 
made of it, except some of the settlers used it as 
Mixed 
with oil, we know no reason why it would not 
make good putty. Common whiting, of which 
putty is made, is carbonate of lime with a little 
silicious matter, and this marl is carbonate of 
lime and a little silicious matter, with the addi- 
tion of alittle clay. We have not tried the ex- 


place 
the S! ile. 


en from a muck hole in that township 
so proves to be marl. 





large proportion of carbonate of lime, 


no exact analysis has been made of it. 


a pully to fasten glass into their windows. 


of the farmer, furnished by God himself, with all 
the materials for action, both tangible and intangi- 
ble, it is very possible that he may fail. There 
often are other elements in the way, invisible 
ones, perhaps, which of course he doesn't dis- 
cover— accidentally present, perhaps, which he is 
not aware of, or if aware of, cannot immediately 
remove, and which upset his arrangements and 
defeat his calculations. 

Hence we think it safe that farmers, while they 
encourage all these studies, aid as far as pus- 
sible all these investigations, and study nature in 
every shape, should move cautiously and careful- 
ly along, and never let go of a long and well prov- 
ed mode of cultivation until it is absolutely certain 
a better one has been discovered. 


UNITED STATES CONVENTION OF AGRICULTU- 
RISTS PROPOSED. 

It will be seen by the following resolves, which 
we have received thro’ the politeness of our Sec- 
retary of State, that it has been proposed by the 
State Agricultural Society of Pennsylvania, that 
a convention of agriculturists of the United States 
be held at Washington, at some convenient time, 
fur the purpose of consulting in regard to the 
general interests of Agriculture in the Union; 
and if found expedient, furming a National Agri- 
cultural Society. 

As yet we have no State Agricultural Society, 
but hope to have one ere Jong. ‘The several 
County Societies, however, can take the subject 
into consideration, and act according to their con- 
victions in the Society : 








periment of mixing it with linseed oil, to see if 
it would form a putty, but have no doubt it may 
be successfully used for that purpose. In that 
case, the idea of a puf/y mine would be realized. 
Marl has long been known as a fertilizer; indeed, 
ihe ancients used it with good success. 

Low, in his practical agriculture, says the op- 
eration of marls is more slow than that of lime, 
and they require to be applied in comparatively 
They should be laid upon the 
surface, and generally well exposed to the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere before being mixed with 


larger quantities. 


the soil. 
deleterious unless they had undergone this previ- 
ous exposure to the air. The kinds of soils to 
which marls are the most beneficially applied, are 
the sandy, gravelly, and peaty. 
they supply caleareous matter to the soil, and 


Some marls have been found to be very 


In this case, 


improve its texture by the addition of alumina. 

The quantity of this substance applied is ex- 
ceedingly various, being dependent upon the na- 
ture of the soil, and the proportion of calcareous 
matter (lime) in the marl. 

Where the purpose is merely to give common 
manyring, it is applied in the quantity sufficient 
to afford an ordinary proportion of calcareous 
matter, It may be laid upon the surface of land | 
when in grass, when it remains until the Jand is | 
brought under tillage, and this is generally the 

Shell mar! is an en- 
It is chiefly a deposite 
of marine, and sometimes of Jand shells, found 
frequently under a bed of peat. This kind may 
be used at the rate of from 25 to 30 cart loads, or 
more, to the acre. It can be applied to the Jand 
when in various states, as when it is in stubble, 
in summer fallow, or in grass. The latter is a 
yood practice, for, as in the case of all caleare- 
ous matter, the application improves the herbage 
and plants, and the mineral sinking into the soil 
prepares it well fur producing crops. of corn, 
(grain,) when it is broken up for tillage. Its 
operation is not so quick as lime, but its effects 


best method of applying it. 
tirely different substance. 


are more lasting.’’ 

‘This shell marl is the kind found in large quan- 
tities in New Jersey andin Virginia. In the 
Jatter case, it has been used with great success 
and profit by Mr. Raflin, formerly Editor of the 
larmer’s Register, who suggested the use of 
this dressing fur the renovatiou of the wernout 
Jands of Virginia, and«who wrote a valuable trea- 
tise on calearcous manures. 


CARE AND CAUTIGN NECESSARY IN THE ANAL- 
YSIS AND EXAMINATION OF SOILS 

There is much enquiry at the present day in 
regard to the analysis of crops,.and the propriety 
and even necessity of supplying what may be 
found deficient, and to abate or neutralize what 
may be too abundant, or superfluous or injurious. 
This is all right and proper. It isa duty for 
every farmer to understand all about his business 
—to investigate the laws of nature—to ascertain 
what his soil is made of —what his crops are made 
of, and, as far as possible, how they are made. 
In doing this, however, he should proceed care- 
fully and prudently,—be not Jed away by false 
lights, nor let his judgment be led away by en- 
thusiasm, or biased by prejudice. He must re- 
inember that, notwithstanding so much has been 
done, agricultural chemistry is still in its infancy 
—ihat many things now taken for granted, will 
turn out to be very different from what they ap 
pear to be now—that many ‘things are yet to be 


discovetred—that new laws will hereafter be de- 


Extract from the minutes of the Pennsylvania 
State Agricultural Society, which held its ses- 
sions in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, at Harrisburg, Jan. 20 and 21, 1852. 
Wuenreas, It is now an admitted fact that in 
no way can a nation increase in wealth and power 
so fast, as by encouraging and securing a rapid 
improvement in the science of agriculture. All 
admit, that whilst manufactures improve, com- 
merce gives value, and labor and capital stimulate, 
it is agriculture alone that originates; the earth 
is the parent of thein all—all equally, derive their 
origin from the cultivation of the earth, and all 
must be equally dependent upon it for sustenance. 
Regarding it then as the basis of all other arts, 
it justly claims pre-eminence over all others ; and 
such is its connection with all the conforts of the 
human race, that it may justly be said, that agri- 
culture is the only firm and stable foundation of 
national greatness. And the various State soci- 
eties have already fully demonstrated the fact 
that in no way can this great and valuable science 
be so substantially and rapidly improved, as by 
organized and concerted action, and it is therefore 
a self-evident fact that the formation of a Nation- 
al Agricultural Society is at this time a matter of 
great moment and importance ; therefore, for the 
purpose of forming such society, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend the calling of a 
convention of agriculturists of the United States, 
to meet at the city of Washington at such time 
as may be fixed upon, as soon as it is ascertained 
that a sufficient number of States of this Union 
have approved of the plan to warrant its under- 
taking. 

Resolved, That this society will elect one del- 
egate from each Congressional district of the 
State, who shall be a member of this sogiety, to 
represent this society in said proposed National 
Convention. 

Resolved, ‘That this society expects and earnest- 
ly requests the co-operation of every State in the 
Union in this matter. 

Resolved, That all States or State societies 
willing to co-operate with us in this laudable en- 
terprise, are requested to inform the President of 
‘this society of such fact; and so soon as five 





| States have so signified their willingness to act 
in the matter, then the President of this society 
shall, immediately after ascertaining (by corre- 
sponding with the several State societies upon 
the subject) the most suitable time for calling 
such convention, fix on a time for the meeting of 
said convention, of which he shall give notice in 
as many papers as may be necessary. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this society 
shall forward a copy of this preamble and resolu- 
tions to the President or Secretary of every State 
Agricultural Society in the United States; and 
also furnish a copy to the National Intelligencer 
and Washington Union, for publication. 

R. C. Waker, Sec’y. 

Harrisburg, Jan, 26, 1852. 
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For the Farmer, ° 
SINGULAR DEPOSIT OF FAT IN A HORSE. 

A singular phenomenon has occurred in our 
midst, the like of which that universal referee in 
all disputes, ‘* the oldest inhabitant’? never saw 
before. The case is this. A fine, spirited horse, 
owned by J. F. Taylor, Esq., superintendent of 
the scythe works, died suddenly, in consequence, 
as was found by post mortem examination, of 
inflammation of the colon. But the singular 
part was, that, although the horse never would 
fatten, though the utmost pains were taken with 
him, yet the caul weighed one hundred and sirty- 


veloped, and that although the light which has | four pounds, the appearance of which was per- 


been furnished us by our predecessors, discloses 
to us very many remarkable facts, it sheds, like 


other lights, but a feeble glimmer on the distant 


future ; and we must be careful how we pronounce 
upon the shadowy appearance of what is thus 


dimly seen ahead. 


It is, probably, from want of sufficient investi- 


gation, and of long, patient and thorough actual 
practical application of many of the principles 
which the analysis of soils and other chemical 
investigations have recently developed, that we 
find many of the announcements made by chem- 
ists, to turn out not exactly what was expected, 
when applied to practice in the field. 


fectly healthy, although no signs of fat were dis- 
covered elsewhere upon him, and no organic dis- 
ease, except as above named. ‘The truth of the 
above can be substantiated by any number of 
credible witnesses. J. R. Loven. 
North Wayne, Feb. 5, 1852. 


New Encuanp Society ror IMPROVEMENT OF 
Domestic Poutry. 


chosen officers for the ensuing year: 
President—Moses Kimball, Esq., Boston. 
Vice Presidents—for Massachusetts, Frank LE. 











A chemist in hi ‘ forms an exper- | . : 
setenchagtbuin ha aaa 0 has elected by Howe, ~ags-oyaann = a ican Py 
- : ‘ : | Maine, Dr. Moses Swett, N. Parsonsfield, and A. 
“i tai png aialage oa one oe H. Kimball; New Hampshire, Dr. J. C. Bennett, 
DY WHICN Great Falls, Dr. H. C. Parker, Manchester ; 
those changes were brought about, and he foretells ' Vermont, Samuel E. Robbins and N. T. Sheafe, 
from facts thus brought to light, what other! o¢ Windsor; Rhode Island, John Giles and Wm. 
changes would be brought about by many other) s_ King, of Providence; Connecticut, Samuel O. 
agents, the laws of which were previously ascer-! }Jatch of Franklin, and Virgil Cornish of Hart- 
tained. ‘Thus far he is right, and he can demon- ford. 


strate it in his laboratory,where he has the power 


Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary—H. 


of agranging all the elements of action according ' L. Devereux. 


to his will and pleasure. But when he comes to 
go out into the fields—into the great laboratory 





Recording Secretary—John C. Moore. 
[Boston Traveller. 





At a meeting of the ‘New 
England Society for the improvement of Domes- 
tic Poultry,’ held at the State House last even- 
ing, the following persons were unanimously 


YORKSHIRE COW. 
We give you above a cut or representation of 
the Yorkshire cow, as it is called in England. | 





| 


and by this name some were imported irto the 
United States. Some of them were kept in 








‘easily and kindly for the butcher. Messrs. 
| Youatt & Martin speak of them, as follows : 


iclusively occupies the London dairies, is an un- | ‘ 




































The Yerkczhir> Cow. + 


and lodge in them; and when they are too broad 


It is a breed which is derived from the Dutch or | the cow cannot retain her milk after the bag be- 
Holstein cattle, which are supposed to have been | gins to be full and heavy. The udder should be 
the origin of the Short Horns. One variety of | of nearly equal size before and behind, or, if 
this breed are known by the name of Holderness, | there be any difference, it should be broader and 
fuller before than behind. 


Massachusetts for several years, and we believe | cows is very great. 
there are some still kept on some of the planta-| for them, in the beginning of the summer, to 
tions in Maryland, or in that region, ‘The York- yield 30 quarts a day; there are rare instances of 
shire cow is highly prized in England for her | their having given 36 quarts; but the average 
milking qualities, and the milk establishments may be estimated at 22 or 24 quarts. It is said 
near London generally aim wo obtain this breed, | that this milk does not yield a proportionate 
as they are found to give a good flow of milk | quantyy of butter. That their milk does not 
while kept for milk, and when dried off, fatten | contain the same proportionate quantity of butter 

/as that from the long-horns, the Scotch cattle, or 
the Devons, is probably true ; but we have reason 
| ‘The Yorkshire eow, which now almost ex-| to believe that the difference has been much ex- 


the milk to flow down too freely from the bag, 


at the extremity, the orifice is often so large that 


The quantity of milk given by some of these 
i It is by no means uncommon 





| 
| 
| 


iggerated, and is more than compensated by the 


|answerable proof of the possibility of uniting the | additional quantity of milk.”” 


ltwo qualities, fatting and milking, perfectly, but | 
| not al the same time :—they succeed to each other, 
‘and at the periods when it suits the convenience 
lof the dairyman that they should. Years ago 
‘the Yorkshire cow was, compared with other 
‘breeds, as great a favorite in the London market 
vas at present. She yielded more milk, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of food consumed, than 
‘could be obtained from any other breed ; but when | 
‘the dairyman had had her four or five years, she 
began to fall off, and he dried her and sold her. 
'It took a long time to get much flesh upon her ; 
‘and when he calculated the expense of bringing | 
‘her into condition, he found that his cheapest way 
‘was to sell her for what she woald fetch, ‘and + 
‘that seldom exceeded 5/. 


| 


By degrees, however, the more intelligent of 
‘the breeders began to find that, by cautiously | 
|adopting the principle of selection—by finding 
| out a short-horn bull whose progeny were gener- 

ally milkers, and crossing some of the uld York- 
‘shires with him,—but still regarding the milking 
| properties of the dam, and the usual tendency to 
possess these qualities in the offspring of the 
\sire,—they could at length obtain a breed that | 
had much of the grazing properties of the short- 
horn in the new breed, and retain, almost undi- 
minished, the excellencies of the old breed for | 
the pail. ‘Thence it has happened that many of | 
the cows in the London dairies are as fine speci- | 
mens of the improved short-horns as can possibly 
i be produced. ‘They do not, perhaps, yield quit | 
| So much milk as the old ones, but what they do | 
| yield is of better quality ; and whether the dairy- | 
| man keeps them atwelvemontii cr longer—and 
this is getting more and more the habit of these | 
people—or whether he milks them for three or | 
four years—as soon as he dries them, they fatten 
as rapidly asthe most celebrated of the high 
bred short-horns. 

We give a fair specimen of one of these cows: 
the character of the Holderness and the short- 
horn beautifully mingling. A milch cow good 
for the pail as long as wanted, and then quickly 
got into marketable condition, should have a long 
and rather small head ; a Jarge-headed cow will 
seldom fatten or yield much milk. The eye 
should be bright, yet peculiarly placid and quiet 
in expression; the chaps thin, and the horns 
small. The neck should not be so thin as com- 
mon opinion has given tothe milch cow. It may 
be thin towards the head ; but it must soon begin 
to thicken, and especially when it approaches the 
shoulder. The dewlap should be small; the 
breast, if not so wide as in some that have an 
unusual disposition to fatten, yet very far from 
being narrow, and it should project before the 
legs; the chine, to a certain degree fleshy, and 
even inclining ‘to fullness ; the girth behind the 
shoulder should be deeper than it is usually found 
in the short-horn; the ribs should spread out 
wide, so as to give as round a form as possible to 
the carcass, and each should project farther than 
the preceding one tothe very loins, giving, if 
afier all the milch cow must be a little wider be- 
low than above, yet as mach breadth as can pos- 
sibly be afforded to the more valuable parts. She 
should be well formed across the hips and on the 
rump, and with greater Jength there than the 
milker generally possesses, or if a little too short, 
not heavy. If she stands a little long on the 
legs, it must not be too long. The thighs some- 
what thin, with a slight tendency to crookedness 
in the hock, or being single-hammed behind : the 
tail thick at the upper part, but tapering below ; 
and she should have a mellow hide, and little 
coarse hair. Common opinion has given to her 
large milk-veins ; and although the milk-vein has 
nothing to do with the udder, but conveys the 








| trees or the selection of its fruit. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


A GOOD NURSERY IN MADISON. 


Mr. FEprror.—While passing last summer 
throngh Somerset County, we were much de- 
lighted with the natural scenery so richly varie- 
gated, but more with the rich vales, fertile meads 


and green hills of the many wealthy farmers. 


evidently the hand of change has been busy. 
lt was there that we were cradled and spent our 
youthful days. A few of the pioneers still re- 
main as waymarks, notwithstanding the many 
changes and improvements. Much attention has 
lately been given to the improvement of stock, 
and the result-ie very fayerable. Instead of bad 
roads, small Jog-huts and hovels, and stumpy 
fields, enclosed with log fences, you see elegant 
highways traveled by ladies and gentlemen in 
fine carriages ; beautiful fields and lawns enclosed 
by substantial stone walls; convenient and costly 
buildings, surrounded with taste and wealth, and 
filled with educated children and the best reading 
matter of the day. Unquestionably rural happi- 
ness is the certain lot of the industrious farmers 
of this region. 

Improvement in all things is their motto, and 
especially in those things which contribute to 
their wealth and happiness. 

Our object in this rambling communication is 
to call the attention of the public to the nursery 
of our old and much esteemed friends, Col. 
Thurston & Son, of Madison. We hesitate not 
in saying that their nursery is not surpassed by 
any other in the State, eiiher in the quality of its 
No pains or 
expense has been spared by them to gain this 
desirable object. Their nursery occupies about 


jone acre of high, strong land, unprotected by 
| anything, and exposed to all the severity of our 


It contains some fifieen or 
twenty thousand of the best selected fruit trees 
that can be found in New England—three thous- 
and of which are now ready for sale. 

They bud the seedling in August of the sec- 
ond year ; and two years after they are ready for 
sale. The Messrs. Thurston are not only prac- 
tical but scientific in al] their business, whether 
upon the farm or'in the nursery. They sell their 
trees at the rate of twelve and a half dollars per 
hundred, giving to every man the privilege of 
making his own selection. A. TF. dn 


rigorous winters. 


ABOUT FIREWOOD, &c. 

Those who have provided a good supply of 
firewood, may think it useless to read any sug- 
gestions in relation to it—but let them not be de- 
ceived—let them, and those who have not pro- 
cured a sufficiency, remember, that seasoned 
wood is the best, and by far the cheapest,—and 
that ¢his is the proper time to cut and haul wood 
to be burnt neat winter. The limbs of the 
trees will answer for next summer’s use. 

Some argue that trees intended for firewood 
should be felled during the summer season ; but 
this is not my plan. It seldom occurs, that dur- 
ing warm weather, I find time to cut wood either 
in the woods or at the door—therefore, fall work 
being done up in its proper season—threshing all 
done by Christmas—lI then fell trees, split and 
haul firewood and posts, make posts, saw, split and 
pile firewood sufficient for the coming summer's 
use, and the following winter. Too few seem to 
be aware of the importance of cutting wood 
short for burning in a stove; ten, or at most, 
twelve inches in length, is sufficient for an ordi- 
nary 20 or 24 inch ten-plate stove. The hear 
being generated at or near the mouth of the stove 
—and the hack part, instead of being filled up 
with ashes, wood, or a kind of char, is left for 





blood from the fore part of the chest and sides to 
the inguinal vein, yet a large milk-vein certainly 
indicates a strongly developed vascular system— 
one favorable to secretion generally, and to that 
of the milk among the rest. 

The last essential in a milch cow is the udder, 
rather large in proportion to the size of the ani- 
mal, but not too large. It must be sufficiently 
capacious to contain the proper quantity of milk, 
but not too bulky, lest it should thicken and be- 
come loaded with fat. 
should be thin, and free from Jumps in every part 
of it. The teats should be of moderate size, at 
equal distances from each other every way, and 
of equal size from the udder to nearly the end, 
where they should run to a kind of point. When 





The skin of the udder} 


the free passage of smoke and blaze, throwing 
| out a lively heat, which is very comfortable dur- 
ing such cold weather as has visited us of late, 
| with mercury standing at some eight or ten de- 
| grees below zero. [Germantown Telegraph. 
Minute Pupnine. Put a pint and a half of 
milk on the fire; mix five large spoonfuls of 
flour with half a pint of milk, a liule salt and nut- 
meg. When the milk boils, stir in the mixed 
flour and milk. Let the whole boil for one min- 
ute, stirring itconstantly. ‘Take it from the fire : 
let it set till luke-warm, then add three .beaten 
eggs. Let it bake on the fire, and stir it con- 
stantly until it thickens. Take it from the 
fire as soon as it boils. To be eaten with nice 








they are too large near the udder, they permit! sauce. 


‘| much as any body, the fruit of your ‘‘quiddles.’’ 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
A SHORT SERMON ON HEDGES. 
Buckthorn and Arbor Vite. 

Mr. Epiror :—I have been ofien surprised, in 
my occasional rides through the County of Lin- 
coln and neighborhood, with a casual view of a 
‘*meant to be?’ hedge; that is, a row of thorns 
sprinkled along at magnificent distances, whose 
tops, like a platoon of baygnets, bid pert defiance 
to the human face divine, but whose nether un- 
derstanding will admit of a yearling at full gal- 
lop, through the manifold gaps, to the enclosure 
within. A very small quantum of knowledge, 
with an equal amount of patience, ang “an atom 
of skill, would transform all these unsightly, 


parallel to the hedge, and close to it, 





fragmentary examples, to neat, tidy and beauti- 

ful screens ; the chief ornament afier all, of all 
the choice specimens, sheltered within its friendly 
embrace, from careless jog of this careless world, | 

I have felt strong!y inclined to tell what little 
I know, somehow, if not so astute and profound ; 
and add my mite to the awakening effort to re- 
deem our fair towns and villages from such 
clumsy attempts at rural gentility, as one often 
meets with in this good State of ours. Having 
some ten years experience in these matters, I am 
emboldened to offer a few remarks for the consid- 
eration of your many readers, on the ‘*How’’ to 
adorn our cherished homes, with the gifts so 
ready to our hands, which transform, so magi- 
cally, the ‘staring white and green blinds,”’ and 
the cold, desolate air of our otherwise pretty 
dwellings to the warm, cheerful look of the order 
and comfort within. 

**Any thing worth doing at all, is worth doing 
well.’ If you believe not this maxim, then join 
the Esquimaux and live in peace. ‘It is of no 
use to have courage unless you useit.”” (Idon‘t 
remember the Latin, and am only talking to my 
neighbors ina common way.) Be not afraid of 
being called a ‘‘ quiddle,’”’ by long-eared igno- 
rance and incredulity : themselves will enjoy, as 


But | am sermonizing, indeed. My intention 
was to write afew papers on horticultural sub- 
jects ; and as no garden or Jawn is safe or com- 
plete without a fence or hedge, 1 begin with this, 
as without it we can have nothing with certainty. 

Hedges are of two kinds, the evergreen and 
deciduous ; and for two distinct purposes, mainly. 
The evergreen hedge is highly ornamental, and | * 
is planted mostly fur a screen, or shelter, to the | J 
plot they enclose. When properly planted they 
will make, in a few years, a strong, durable and 
beautiful wall of verdure. ‘The eye will never 
tire of such a hedge, and the owner will never 
cease to be proud of it. The deciduous or thorn 
hedge is intended more for a strong and effectual 


it 





to rural pleasures. 
We will speak first of the evergreen hedge, 
and the ‘‘how” to plant it. There are many va- 
rieties of evergreen trees used for hedges, but in 
this cold climate the number is limited to a very 
few ** natives,’ such as can withstand the sever- 
est frost, as well us the intense heat of our un- 
clouded summer suns. The White Hemlock, 
with its dark, feathery, graceful foliage, stands 
first for beauty, and would be without fault, were 
| it not that it requires considerable space, and the 
' plants being necessarily of unequal strength, are 
“apt to overgrow each other. The Arbor Vite, 
‘tree of life,’? or White Highland Cedar, found 
every where throughout the State, is ¢he tree for 
'an everareen hedge. ‘The tree of trees for dura- 
bility ; most patient of bad treatment, and shorn 
with the greatest ease into any desired shape— 
ever ready to repair, by luxuriant growth, the 
| occasional browse of cattle and all the accidents 
of the season. It is found growing upon high, 
dry, rocky land, and is easily removed with am- 

ple root. ‘This is the kind to be used, and they 
should be selected from level-ground, if possible, 

so thatthey may stand perfectly natural and easy 

in their dew home. They should not be taken 
| from a thicket, but choose, rather, such as grow 

exposed to plenty of light and air. If they 
| have been browsed or broken down, so as to be 
‘very thick with limbs, and bushy at the ground, 
|so much the better. In fact these are the very 
best plants for a hedge. Being provided with a 
|countless number of fibres, and growing with 
great rapidity in good Jand, you can make an ele- 
gant hedgeof them, the second year after setting. 
In the first place, decide exact/y where your 
hedge is to be grown. Line out upon the ground 
the centre of it. Dig up the earth, deep, for a 
space of two feet each side of the line, and pul- 
verize it well, raking it off smooth and accurate. 
After every thing is made ready, take a hay-rack 
drawn by a horse or oxen, and an extra hand to 
assist you, with spade, hoe and flat pointed iron- 
bar ; an old axe will be of service also. Thus 
equipped, not forgetting the luncheon for self 
and cattle, (I know I am right about this last 
advice,) on some pleasant morning in May or 
first of June, you sally forth, ready for a foray 
upon the unsuspecting ‘ natives.’? Arrived 
upon the ground, and having covered the bottom 
of the rack with wet moss from the neighboring 
swamp, two or three inches deep, you will take 
the cattle from the cart, and place it so as to be 
handy and accessible. You will commence now 
in earnest ‘the making of a hedge ;”’ for here is 
the beginning of the business. 

Choose the dwarf, bushy looking subjects, and 
cut around each one with the spade, about ten 
inches from the main stem, straight down, decp, 
taking every projecting root clean off; then, with 
the bar, carefully loosen the tree and its ball of 
earth from its bed. Save all the earth possible 
on the tree, and do not handle its top, if you can 
avoid it. The red leaves, in August, will show 
you how careful you were, in this particular, 
without fail, A hand or fish barrow will be very 
convenient to remove them upon to the cart.— 
Reject every one that is not in good order, how- 
ever “‘likely looking” it may be: you will have 
to do so a year afterward, and why not on the 
spot! I should prefer trees about three or four 
feet high ; these if very thick and bushy will, or 
ought to, weigh 30 lbs. each. Stow them away, 
solid, in the cart, just as they grew, upright, un- 
til full. Not forgetting your Juncheon, you will 
‘put to’? the cattle and drive carefully home. 
Your forty trees will weigh about 1200 Ibs., and 


hedge. When you unlade, sort the trees, using 
the best, as you may elect. A trench may then 


thereby occasioning sad gaps in your fence, which 


destruction is sure, as they cannot be got at, to 


me that is free from all and every objection. 
Buckthorn, well known for its tenacity of life, and 
singular endurance of the greatest extremes of 
heat and cold, its longevity, and perfect freedom 
barrier to both man and beast. It can also be from every kind of insect, seems to occupy the 
made-highly ornamental, though when the leaves | front rank of all the thorns as a hedge plant, and 
are off, it has a stiff, military air, not much akin | is decidedly superior to all others for that purpose 
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trench you will place your trees, Set them well 
together and true, and interweave the longer 
branches together. Earth up the row, and give 
them a good watering : this will settle the ground 
and render them firm, ‘lhe trees should be, at 
the ground, three inches higher than the adjacent 
svil, or stand upon a ridge slightly elevated a/- 
ways. ‘The next move is to stretch a small line, 
on stakes, 34 feet above the ground, (or so that it 
may fall below the top of the least of the cedars,) 
With a 
sharp knife, or what is better, a pair of hedge 
shears, cut smoothly off every top and twig that 
proveel above WW MiG; end tein de 

and even. Yon will then have an evergreen 
hedge, and every plant will live and flourish. 
Nothing short of all this care and pains will do: 
so put by business one day, if you really wanta 
fine hedge. 

Forty trees have made you sixty feet of orna- 
mental fence, aud the cost has been, perhaps, 
five dollars; warranted not to upset with the 
frost, and to Jast as long as you and your grand- 
children can take care of it. Shear it well every 
year, as it starts to grow, and keep the top level 
and pointed—it will resist an avalanche of snow, 
and be almost impenetrable. ‘Think of the posts 
and rails, the paint and joiner’s bill, of a common 
fence ; or the wire ** fudge ”’ they talk about in a 
climate like ours! The expense of a hedge is 
nothing after the first outlay, and who will mind 
sixpence per fvot for such a continual comfort? 

I have jlanted some eighty trees, of the Arbor 
Vite, for an ornamental fence ; and not one of 
them refused to grow. They become more and 
more beautiful with each succeeding year, and I 
am abundantly paid for my trouble. The White 
Cedar is free from insects of all kinds ; and repu- 
table, well fed cows will never browse it. *So 
much for the Evergreens. 

A hedge fence, that will resist any and every 
attempt to penetrate it from man or beast, is al- 
ways to be made of the thorn, The English 
Hawthorn is a beautiful plant, and much used 
abroad. The Washington and Cocksfur Thorns 
are often used in this country, as is also our com- 
mon White Thorn. But all these are subject to 
some scrious objection, They frequently perish 
from unknown causes, after the hedge is grown, 





are very difficult to fill. Many of them are sub- | 
ect to the attacks of the “‘borer,”’ and then their 


| 
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ve “dug out.”? There is but one plant known to 
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in Our cold Jatitude. They cost 915 o1 @20- per 
thousand, two years old, and fitto be set. If set 
in a double row, every 100 feet will require about 
170 plants; or if in a single line, 150 plants will 
be required for 100 feet, and they may be eight 
inches apart in the row. The double row is far 
the strongest and best, if a close, strong barrier is 
wanted. They are planted as follows: First, 
prepare the ground by digging itat least fourteen 
inches deep, and four feet wide; manure it well, 
and pulverize fine, raking it smooth and even. 
Provide a board 7 inches wide and 20 feet long, 
and have it marked with red chalk, on one side, 
square across the whole length, with lines 7 inches 
apart. Stretch a line on the ground so prepared, 
where one row of these plants are to stand ; place 
your board against this line, covering the space to 
be between the two rows. When all is ready, 
take the thorns, previously picked over and sort- 
ed, and cut every one of them off, two inches only, 
above the ground, With trowel in hand, set 
these plants against the red lines on each side of 
your board alternately, and so continue until the 
line is complete. Be in no hurry whatever; and 
don’t thrust them into the ground as if a stick; 
they are living plants and would /ike to grow. 
After the hedge is set, there will be adouble row 
of plants, fourteen inches apart in each row. 
They are cut off to cause them to branch near 
the ground, and send up many shoots instead of 
one. ‘There is no hedge worth a farthing unless 
it underwent this process of cutting down. Hoe 
the plants often, and keep down every weed. They 
will grow rapidly—four or five shoots from each 
plant. Atthe end of the season, cut them all 
off again six inches above the ground. Earth 
them up well before the gtound freezes ; if they 
get broken down by the snow, itis no matter. 
At the end of the next year, cut them all off 
again, one foot above the ground, keeping them 
clear of weeds ail the time. The third year the 
hedge will grow finely ; cut them again, smooth 
and level, at 24 inches above the ground. Never 
spare the hoe the first three years. The fourth 
year you will cut the hedge again 34 feet above 
the ground, and trim the sides sharply, and don't 
be afraid. The fifth year cut them off again 5 
feet above the ground, and trim up the sides to a 
point at the top. Your hedge is made. Shear 
itevery autumn afterwards, and it will be well 
armed with thorns at all points, You can keep 


so as to have it 5 or 6 feet high. ‘There is no ob- 
jection to 8 feet in height, but the labor of prun- 
ing is somewhat increased. If exposed while 
growing, protect it with a temporary fence. Such 
a ‘*fence’’ will last a generation, and is always 
exactly where you placed it. ‘The Buckthorn has 
no thorns for the first three or four years, but 
they will form’ rapidly after that time, if well 
pruned. 

I have a Buckthorn hedge, 150 feet in length, 
growing accurately to order, just as I have coun- 
seled above. I used 750 plants. Itis now three 
years old and two feet high. The plants seldom, 
or never fail to grow—though it is well enough 
to have a few growing to fill possible gaps with ; 
if so, treat them just as the others. 

The Buckthorn bears a small, black berry, 
containing four seeds. These can be washed out 
in the fall, and sowed in November, on beds of 
good soil—cover one inch deep. In two years 
they will be fit to transplant, if you keep down 
the weeds; not otherwise. I think it much bet- 
ter to buy the plants. 

All hedges that are meagre at the base, should 
be cut down within six inches of the ground. A 


will make about sixty, perhaps seventy feet of | multitude of sprouts would soon grow into a very 


fine hedge ;—but my sermon grows lengthy. 
Good bye. A. J. In. 








be opened with the hoe, not too deep, and in this 


Wiscassst, Feb. 3d, 1852. 





it 24 or 3 feet wide at the base, and shear the top’ 





For the outside of wooden 
out-buildings, fenoes, &c., where 
portant, the following wash is reeommended : 

Take a clean batrg) that wil! hold water. Put 
in it half a bushel of fresh quick-lime, and slake 
it by pouring over it boiling water sufficient to 
cover it 4 or 5 inches deep, and stirring it till 
slaked. 

When quite slaked, dissolve in water and add 
2 lbs. sulphate of tine, (white vitriol,) which 
may be had at any of the druggists, and which, 
ina few weeks, will cause the whitewash to 





This wash is of course white, and as white is a 
| color which we think should never be used, ex- 
| cept upon buildings a good deal surrownded by 
trees, so as to prevent its glare, we would make 
it a fawn or drab color before using it. 

To make the above wash a pleasing cream color, 
add 4 Ibs. yellow ochre. 

For fawn color, take 4 lbs. umber, 1 Ib. Indian 
red, and 1 Jb. lampblack.* 

To make the wash gray or stone color, add 1 
Ib. raw umber and 2 Ibs. lampblack. 

The colur may be put on with a common White- 
wash brush, and will be found much more dura- 
ble than common whitewash, us the sulphate of 
zine sets or hardens the whitewash. 

Cueap Wash For Corraces or Brick, Stone, 
Stucco or Roven Cast. ‘Take a barrel and 
slake half a bushel of lime as before mentioned ; 
then fill the barrel two-thirds full of water and add 
1 bushel of hydranlie cement or water lime. Dis- 
solve it in water and add 3 }bs. sulphate of zinc. 
The whole should be of the thickness of paint, 
ready for the brush. This wash is improved by 
the addition of a peck of white sand stirred in 
just before using it. The color isa pale stone 
color, nearly white. 

To make ita fawn color, add 1 Ib. yellow 
ochre, 2 Ibs. raw umber, 2 Ibs. Indian red. 

To make it a drab, add 1 Ib. Indian red, 1 Ib. 
umber, 1 Ib. lampblack. 

This wash, which we have tested thoroughly, 
sets and adheres very firmly to brick work and 
stucco, is very durable, and produces a very 
agreeable effect. ° 

Common Wuite Wasn. Slake one-half peck 
of lime with boiling water ; when slaked, reduce 
it to the consistency of whitewash, by adding 
boiling water; dissolve half an ounce of indigo 
blue in hot water, and stir that in; then add half 
a gallon of chambey-ley and stir the whole well, 
when the wash will be ready to be put on, and 
will prove to be a beautiful white color, and not 
subject to peel off. [Downing’s Architecture. 


* Lampblack, when mixed with water colors, should 
first be thoroughly dissolved in alcohol. Yellow ochre, 
Iudian ved, &c.; are sold in dry powders, at a few cents 
per pound, 


EXPLOSION OF SPIRIT 
It must have been observed that these explo- 
sions have taken place when the lamp was com- 
pletely closed, and had nearly burned out, and 
contained but little burning fluid. To those who 
are in the habit of using a spirit lamp for chemi- 
cal purposes, an explanation of this kind of ex- 
plosion must often have occurred. When the 
lamp is nearly empty there is above the burning 
fluid its vapor, and this is usually heated by the 
metallic cap and tubes much above the tempera- 
ture of the fluid below. Under these cireumstan- 
ces, the vapor is not explosive, but allow atmos- 
pheric air or one of its elements, oxygen, to be 
mingled with it ata sufficiently high temperature, 
and it immediately explodes. If into a vial a 
smal] quantity of camphene or other burning fluid 
be poured, and the vial heated to vaporise the 
fluid and thus fill the whole vial, a lighted candle 
brought to the mouth of the vial will produce no 
explosion, but the vapor will be observed to burn 
in a thin sheet of flame just at its mouth ; but if 
we blow a small quantity of air, by means of a 
tube or otherwise, into the vial, the lighted can- 
dle will produce an immediate and perhaps severe 
explosion. So if the spirit lamp is filled with: 
heated vapor, and the colder fluid at the bottom 
is suddenly mingled with this vapor, a portion of 
it will be condensed, atmospheric air and flame 
forcing down the wick, may enter through the 
conical tnbe in sufficient quantity to produce an 
explosive mixture, and an explosion may imme- 
diately ensue. 
These appear to have been the cireumstances 
under which the explosion occurred in Beverly, 
on Wednesday evening, by whieh five children 
were so severely, and in one instance fatally, in- 
jured. The lamp burning dimly, one of them 
took it, to see whether it needed filling, when it 
suddenly exploded with a noise like the discharg- 
ing of a pistol. So too those explosions which 
occur as the lamp is in the hand of a person going 
up stairs late in the evening. Hence, to prevent 
such explosions the lamp should not be allowed 
to get nearly empty of fluid. (Traveller. 

BREEDING ANIMALS. : 

The principles of breeding animals have rather 
been illustrated than discovered by animal phys- 
iology—the very principles of that science having 
been taught before a single scientific axiom had 
been applied. ’ 

The watching of physiological tendencies and 
availing themselves of these judiciously in prac- 
tice, was long anterior to scientific research. 
Emulating the skill of the wily progenitor of the 
Jewish race, and intelligently perceiving what 
was required, Culley and Bakewell attempted 
and attained the production of sheep *and cattle, 
‘* ring-streaked, spotted and speckled"’ at pleas- 
ure. Seeing the necessity of economising food, 
they set about producing those animals that came 
to maturity early, and produced vastly more flesh 
from the same amount of vegetation. Knowing 
that fat was an element of favor ina northern 
clime, they endeavored to obtain animals with a 
tendency to secrete it in large quantities. In or- 
der to do this, they observed the qualities indica- 
live of these propensities ; and knowing that it 1s 
as true in physiology as in mathematics, that like 
produces like, they selected and bred from these 
until they stamped their qualities permanently, 
invariably and indelibly on the race. With these 
they managed to combine symmetry of form. 

[Farmer's Magazine. 

To Bou Potatoes Meaty. When the water 
nearly boils, pour it out and put in cold salted 
water: it makes them mealy without oracking 
them. 
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ELECTRICITY AS A VITAL AND REMEDIAL 
AGENT. 

We are not among those who would adopt 
every new theory that is not clearly supported by 
facts, neither do we belong to that class that 
would shut our eyes and our ears to every new 
suggestion, or throw away, unexamined, every 
‘new theory, though it be based only on probabil- 
ities. We are all of us groping our way along 
the pathway of knowledge, gathering here and 
there a truth, and adding it to the general stock, 
and although many of these truths come to us 
singly, and isolated, as it were, from others, yet 
when these single truths become arranged, and 
classified, and united, according to their several 
bearings and relations, they form what should be 
called science, and constitute safe guides in fur- 
ther researches and investigations. Noone man, 
no one generation ever has, or ever can, or ever 
will look through all nature at once. Hence the 
accumulation of knowledge must ever be pro- 
gressive, and will continne thus accumulating 

rever. The science ofelectricity. is an evi- 

nee of the progressive steps whereby truths, 
ofien discovered singly and alone, become, by 
heing interwoven with those befure known, and 
those discovered afterwards, the foundation of 
scientific theory and a safe guide to future ex- 
plorers. Any man of middle age can look back 
to his early years, and within his own knowledge, 
compare what is known now in regard to it and 
what was known then, and he can measure the 
advancement of knowledge in regard to this 
alone. 

Much as has already been ascertained in re- 
gard to this subtle but mighty agent, it is nothing 
to what will be discovered by explorers in this 
matter in future. It is already proved to be an 
almost omnipresent and essential agent in the 
universe. It is busy in every operation of Na- 
ture. It trembles in the Jeaf and lifts in the 
earthquake. It glitters in the dew drop and 
speaks in the thunder. It kindles our fires and 
heaves in the ocean. It moves and animates the 
most delicate nerve and crushes in the lightning. 
itis above us, and around us, and within us.4 
How, then, can it be otherwise than one of the 
vital agents of God, by which the complicated 
machinery of our bodies, so ‘* wonderfully and 
fearfully made,” should be sustained in its opera- 
tions? Causes inexplicable at present may bring 
about a diminution of it, and health become de- 
ranged, or it may induce a surplus and health be 
also deranged. We have seen the time in our 
own individual case, when in ill health, that a 
sudden noise, as some one coughing or sneezing 
near by, or the sudden shutting of a door, would 
send a shock tingling along through the frame to 
the finger’s ends, as distinct as from a galvanic 
battery. We have seen many instances, when 
formerly in practice, in patients under our care, 
where there was a clear and unequivocal disturb- 
auce of the equilibrium of electricity in the sys- 
tem, but whether it was the cause or effect of 
disease, we were never perfectly satisfied. Hence 
we have never been so sanguine and enthusiastic 
in the use of it as a remedial agent, nor’so faith- 
less as many who discard its use ahhogethor. Tho 
New York Farmer & Mechanic quotes the fol- 
Jowing as a recapitulation of discoveries made 
by Mr. Ayr, of Scotland, on the ‘ Influence of 
variation of electrical tension as a cause of 
disease."? Some of our readers will read them 
with interest. 

1.-That heat and electricity are identical, as 
the one can be converted into the other. 

2. That a large volume of electricity surrounds 
every primary constituent of matter, especially 
that fourm of matter which constitutes the gaseous 
bodies. 

3. That animal heat issupported by the elec- 
tricity liberated from the primary constituents of 
matter during the processes of respiration, diges- 
tion, and assimilation. 

4. That electricity is evolved during these pro- 
cesses on the same principle as that which is 
evolved during the action of a galvanic arrange- 
nent. at 

5. That electricity and nervous power are an- 
alogous, if not identical ; as the action of the one 
can be successfully substituted for the other. 

6. ‘That the majority of diseases are caused 
either by the sudden abstraction or slow abduc- 
tion of electricity from the body. 

7. That a low state of electric tension on the 
surface of the earth, produced either by the oper- 
ation of evaporation or some occult movement in 
the great internal currents of the earth, is the re- 
mote cause of epidemic and pestilential diseases. 

8. That occasional and ordinary diseases are 
produced by the sudden abstraction or slow ab- 
duction of electricity from the body, or its undue 
elimination during the vital processes, 

9. That since electricity is so essential to the 
integrity of the vital opezations, it is indispensa- 
ble that measures be taken to promote its evolu- 
tion and prevent over-radiation. 

10. That electricity is the source of vitality in 
vegetable life. ; 

11. That electricity is attracted by the fibres 
of the roots of the plants ; and by the instrumen- 
tality of the electric fluid does the plant extract 
its constituents from the soil. 

12, That vegetables of rapid growth require a 
large supply of electricity to secure their perfec- 
tion and completion ; and the potato is a plant of 
this kind. 

13. That the disease of the potato was pro’ 
duced by want of nutrition. 

14. That want of nutrition arose from defect- 
ive electric agency. 

15. That the cause of the deficiency of this 
azgeney was these abstracting influences which 
produced low tension cfelectricity. 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Picroriat Hisrory or THe Unirep Srates. 
A very pleasing and instructive book} has just 
been published by Simonton & Gower of this 
city, entitled ** Pictorial History of the United 
States of America, from the earliest discoveries 
in the tenth century, to the present time; by R. 
Thomas, A. M.”’ This work is a thick 8vo, of 
more than 800 rages, and contains 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has touched upon all the in- 
cidents of any importance in our history, and al- 
though he has not gone into lengthy and minute 
details, has nevertheless made a very interesting 
and useful book, and the publishers have got it 
up in good form and style. It is a useful book 
for the young to study and the old to refer to, 
and would de good service in every house. 








Crepir Omitren. The article in our last, 
headed, ‘*Is farming in New England profitable ?”’ 
should have been credited to the New England 
Farmer. The proper credit was inadvertently 
omitted by the compositor. ‘ 


Lecture In Sipvey. We are requested to 
say that Mr. Drew's Lecture on the World's 
Fair, which was to have been delivered in Sid- 
ney, on Monday evening last, is, on account of 
the storm, postponed to Friday evening, Febru- 





Pry 20th. 


COVERING IRON WITH ZINC AND SILVER. 
A friend has written to us making inquiries 


respecting the mode of zincing and silvering iron. 


When we have no practical knowledge of our 
own on any subject respecting which information 
is asked, the best thing we can do is to give such 
information as we can find in the best authors, or 
from the best living operators in such things. 

The practice of covering iron with zine is 
much followed at the present day, when many 
articles are covered with this substance in order 
to prevent their rusting when in use. The usual 
method, we believe, is to steep the iron after be- 
ing made clean, in a bath of zinc. When done 
in this way, the iron is sometimes changed by 
the heat, and the zinc which adheres to the iron 
is oftentimes impure. A better way, and one 
which we believe is coming into use, is to coat 
the iron by the means of the electro-galvanic 
battery. In order to do this, a solution of some 
of the salts of zinc, say the sulphate of zinc, 
(white vitriol,) is used, and the iron plunged in, 
and a connection made with it and the battery in 
the usual way. This process is similar to that 
used in gilding or silvering with the galvanic bat- 
tery, and is now so common that it is easily done. 
The zine thus coated on is in such case pure, and 
the iron is not changed. The same mode is 
adopted in coating iron with silver. 

A chemist of Russia has succeeded in silver- 
ing cast-iron in a very simple and expeditious 
manner. For the benefit of our friend and oth- 
ers who may feel an interest in this matter, we 
will copy the process as given in the ‘* Bulletin 
de St. Petersburg,”’ as-follows : 

** Major Jewreinoff has arrived, after a series 
of experiments, at the following efficient method 
of silvering cast-iron. The liquid for silvering is 
prepared in the following manner :—Cyanide of 
potassium, prepared according to Liebig's meth- 
od, is introduced into a stoppered vessel, and 
freshly prepared pure chloride of silver, still in a 
moist state, added ; the whole being covered with 
water, and shaken violently for some time at the 
ordinary temperature. An excess of chloride of 
silver is taken, and should a small quantity of it 
remain undissolved, a few pieces more of the cy- 
anide are added, after some time: taking care, 
however, to avoid having an excess of the latter 
salt, but always a small quantity of undissolved 
chloride at the bottom of the vessel. This last 
circumstance is important, because when the 
liquor contains too much free cyanide of potas- 
sium, it is easily decomposed, and moreover does 
not silver so well. Before employing it, it is fil- 
tered, and is thus rendered perfectly clear, iron 
and a little chloride of silver remaining on the 
filter. ‘I effect the plating,’ says Major Jew- 
reinoff, ‘by means of a galvanic battery of one 
pair, consisting of a zinc and a coke cylinder, 
which are separated from each other by means of 
adiaphragm. The pair are placed in a glass 
vessel containing dilute sulphuric acid, and dilute 
nitric acid is conveyed into the earthen dia- 
phragm. Experience has shown that the best 
mixtyre for the coke cylinders should consist of 
five parts by weight of finely pulverized coke, 
eight parts pulverized coal, and two parts com- 
mon rye flour. When the cylinders are dry, 
they are placed in earthen crucibles, in the lids 
of which there is an aperture for the escape of 
the gases, and are then heated to redness. Those 
cast-iron objects may be most easily silvered which 
have not been painted, as the removal of the 
paint from the surface of the metal is somewhat 
difficult. The cleansed object is immersed in the 
silver solution, and connected with the zine pule 
by means of a conducting wire, and a platinum 
plate immersed in the liquid at some distance 
from the object to be silvered, and connected with 
the coke cylinder. A plate of cast-iron, of four 
square inches surface, is generally completed in 
thirty minutes.’ ”” 


This is an association of young persons in this 
city, who have united for the purpose of mutual 
instruction and improvement in literature and the 
art of speaking. Their labors consist in writing, 
declamation, and performing drammtic pieces. 

They gave an exhibition on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings of last week, at Winthrop 
Hall. The exercises consisted, on Tuesday 
evening, of an address, by J. D. Myrick, the 
performance of ‘* Damon and Pythias,’’ and also 
the laughable farce of ‘* Monsieur Tonson,”’ as 
anafterpiece. The address was on ‘‘ Literature,” 
and was chaste in style, and clear in its reasoning 
and deductions, but rather too long for an open- 
ing performance, when so much was to be dune 
during the remainder of the evening. 

The drama of **Damon and Pythias”’ was well 
performed. ‘The young gentlemen and ladies 
evinced a just conception of their several parts, 
and exhibited a talent of expression and action 
which would do credit to older performers. Not 
that, by further practice, their action could not 
be improved, but that, for young performers, self 
taught in the histrionic art, it was much above 
the average, and gave abundant satisfaction to the 
audience. 

The lively farce of ** Monsieur ‘Tonson”” was 
well sustained in all its parts. The nervous and 
excitable Frenchman, the polite and obsequious 
housekeeper, the pensive Adolphine, the discon- 
solate Thompson in contrast with the jovial Rusty, 
the lady-like Mrs. Thompson, the ardent and 
love-smitten Jack Ardourly, the rowdyish Tom 
King, and the Watchman who cried the hour of 
the night, were all ‘done up brown,” and the 
audience, from pit to gallery, went home pleasgd 
with the performance, and satisfied with thdir 
evening’s entertainment. 











EXTRACTS FROM A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


We give below some extracts from a letter 
from Gen. Simons, of Waterville, to a gentleman 
in this city. 


Dec. 30, 1851. 

* * * Tleft home on the 24th of September, 
and arrived here not till the 19th of November. 
The passage was long, and made particularly te- 
dious by my having the Panama fever. I was 
attacked with this most miserabledisease the day 
afier leaving Panama, and was quite sick al] the 
way up, being 34 days from that place. I arrived 
here weak, and rather sick, but have been grad- 
vally gaining ever since. I am now pretty well, 
and shall go to mining pretty soon. 

* * * Money is not easily obtained here, at 
this time. There are plenty of Maine men here 
that would be glad to get steady employ, at $2 a 
day. A large portion of our men from Maine 
arrive here sick, or have a sick spell after they 
arrive. * * * I think most of the accounts 
given of the soil, climate, &c., have been rather 
exaggerated. My opinion of the country is not 
very favorable. I see too many haggard faces, 
and too many shaking with the ague, to call this 
one of the healthiest places in the world, and as 
to the chances of makifig money, not more than 
one in four makes anything, or at least they do 
not save anything. I never saw so many desti- 
tute as there are here ; very many in consequence 
of impradence, but I think the larger part on ac- 
count of sickness, perhaps brought on by impru- 
dence. Soton S. Simons. 


SackAmento Ciry, Cit., 


typist the other day if he could make a picture 
from recollection. 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
MAHOMETAN AND PAGAN ABSURDITIES—No, 3. 


BY DR. JOHN 8, LYNDE. 


The total number of human beings at present 
inhabiting the globe, is generally computed at 
eight hundred and twenty-eight millions. Of 
these, two hundred and thirty-five millions are 
computed to be Christians—two and a half millions 
of Jews—one, hundred and fifteen millions of 
Mahometans—ten millions of the disciples of Zo- 
roaster and Confucius—while the Polytheists, 
composed of Lamuites, Buddhists, and Fetish 
worshippers, amount to four hundred and sixty- 
six millions. 
Only think—four hundred and sixty-six millions 
of our race, inhabiting regions of immeasurable 
extent,—islands, the multitude of which have 
never been numbered,—lie buried, deep buried in 
the darkness of Paganism ! 

What man himself is, such has he made his 
Deity. Is he a brute? his idol isa satan. The 
altars of a horrible creed drip with human gore; 
and that which is never done by ravenous beasts 
to others of their kind except in the desperation 
of hunger, is done by men from a religious mo- 
tive—they even devour one another. 

In those quarters of the globe where man is 
oppressed with cares on account of the prime 
necessaries of life—has scarcely leisure or incli- 
nation for the noble enjoyments of thought— 
where the parsimony of nature obliges him to 
remain solitary in extensive tracts of country, 
and forces him to choose a kind of life which, 
from its simplicity or savageness, is completely 
opposed to a high degree of social cultivation, 
and where the mind shares that chill and torpor 
whieh frigid nature throws over those Siberias, it 
is not so strange that he should remain so long 
shrouded in the clouds of heathen darkness. 
But in those quarters, richest on the face of the 
earth, as well by the industry of their inhabitants 
as by the exhaustless bounty of nature,—quarters 
full of valiant tribes, which, accustomed to inde- 
pendence, never hesitated to sacrifice their lives 
for it, it is strange, and marvellously strange, 
that they should so Jong group in ignorance and 
blind superstition. 

Let us cast our eyes over the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, and reflect upon the character of the na- 
tions that have been and are now, and four hundred 
and sixty-six millions, there living and toiling, 
will crowd upon our vision. 

Look at Assyria, Chaldea and Persia—at Da- 
mascus, Idumea, Jerusalem and Samaria. Look 
from the banks of the Wolga to Japan, and from 
New Holland to Siberia, and the spectacle will 
impress the mind with the various forms of re- 
ligion, and fillthe heart with sublime meditations. 
There this great army of Mahometans and Poly- 
theists will pass before youreyes. There you 
will behold temples overthrown, palaces demol- 
molished, towns destroyed, and the face of the 
earth stripped of its former inhabitants ; and you 
cannot but make the inquiry, how the fortune of 
those countries is so changed! Where are those 
ramparts of Nineveh—those walls of Babylon— 
those palaces of Persepolis, and those temples of 
Balbec and Jerusalem?! There is an answer at 
hand, 

After Greece, Asia, Egypt and Carthage were 
crushed by barbarian invaders, they did not rise 
again like Italy, Gaul, and the south of Germany 
that were subjugated by the conquering sword. 
With the former nations, the Monguls and Ma- 
hometans terminated the universal revolution ; 
but the conquerors of the latter were the Goths, 
Lombards and Franks, who were Christians. 
Therefore, the diffusion of Christianity has proved 
itself the diffusion of knowledge, civilization and 
moral freedom ; while that of Mahometanism and 
Polytheism have proved themselves to be the dif- 
fusion of ignorance, barbarity and moral desola- 
tion. Mahometanism is in advance of Polythe- 
ism, but far and far behind Christianity ; and 
unless both are enlightened by a more divine re- 
ligion, any real exaltation of their character is 
out of the question. 

Many Polytheists have remained for thousands 
of years, confined within the narrow circle of 
their nation’s customs and.ways of life. As 
they were found by Alexander of Macedon more 
than two thousand years ago—as they were de- 
scribed by Diodorus Siculus and Arrian, so we 
still see them clinging to ancient usages, feitered, 
nay, petrified, as it were. by the system of castes, 
as they are between the Indus and the Ganges. 
The ideas revealed to Christendom through Jesus 
Christ, have never infused, to any great degree, 
a new life into this delicious climate, and created 
for them a new world ; but, strong and stupid as 
the pyramids of Eypt, they stand a bulwark 
against the ravages of time. 

Even the immense region of wonders beneath 
the glowing atmosphere of which all the powers 
of nature are in a higher state of fermentation, 
Africa, the country of the most gigantic animals 
and plants, rich in gold, incense and perfumes, 
is little better known at the present time than it 
was thousands of years ago. 

The north coasts of Africa, over against Eu- 
rope, which, in the time of Rome's splendor and 
magnificence, was considered rather a portion of 
Europe than Africa, is now withdrawn from its 
old connection, and bows in humble submission, 
not tothe doctrine of the Gospel, but to the 
Koran. 

The traitorous policy, or the cowardice of the 
European naval powers, have permitted those 
luxuriant coasts and fertile plains, once the rest- 
ing place of the Gospel, to be for ages the seat 
and harbor of pirates, whose barbarous pride de- 
lights in the humiliation of Christtan princes and 
their subjects. 

It is very remarkable that the fortune of Chris- 
tianity has been as dark and chequered as human 
life. The history of it, in respect to its geograph- 
ical extension, presents remarkable periods of 
advance and decline. Afier the conversion of 
Constantine in the fourth century, and the grad- 
ual decay of Paganism, Christianity continued to 
spread, but chiefly im the direction of the east 
and the south, for more than three hundred years, 
the barbarian conquerors of the Roman provinces 
soon adopting it. 

About the middle of the seventh century, 
Christendom comprehended Europe, east and 
west of the Rhine and Danube; Africa, north of 
the Great Desert; Abyssinia, parts of Nubia, 
Asia to the Euphrates ; America and part of Ara- 
bia, and that small colony in southern India, 
which subsists to this day. The Saracen power 
rose by conquest from this extensive empire,—an 
empire which now rightly belongs to Christen- 
dom, for it was once her original platform. 

In little more than a century, Christendom was 
deprived of nearly all her Asiatic provinces, the 
faithful inhabitants of which. were reduced to a 
tributary condition ;—of the whole of northern 
Africa, in which they were exterminated. The 
Saracen or Mahometan power also conquered 
Spain and Sicily 

From about this time up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Christianity gradually reconquered Spain 
on the one hand, while on the other, the newly 
arisen power of the Turks wrested from her the 
remainder of her territories, and the European 
provinces of the Greek empire. 

Or, to be more explicit, we will observe that, 
in Arabia arose Mahomet, the founder of a new 
faith, who enforced with a conquering sword the 
trath of his revelations. He and his successors 
left to the vanquished no choice between the 
adoption of the Koran (Mahomet's bible) and 





slavery or death. Thus was Christianity exter- | 








minated in A: 


. Syria, Persia, Palestine, 
Egypt, and the wb 


e north of Africa, where the 
religion of the net of Mecca now holds ab- 
solute sway, , as we have observed before, 
was subjugated » Saracen arms. France, Italy, 
Helvetia, were menaced till Charles, surnamed 
Martel, set bounds in the battle of ‘Tours to their 
victorious career. Perhaps the events of that 
day saved F’ranee and Germany from the Caliph- 
ate and the Koran. Hence it may be inferred 
from what has been said, that the ground gained 
by Christianity during the fifteenth century, at 
the western extremity of Europe, by the expul-, 
sion of the Mahometan Moors from Spain, was 
again lost at its south-eastern point, in the subju- 
gation of Greece by Turkish valor. The ancient 
and far-famed churches of Constantinople, Thes- 
salonica, Corinth and Philippi, were transformed 
into mosques, and the Koran drove back the 
Gospel to the frontiers of Hungary. Such has 
been the fortune of Christianity: her blood has 
run like water jn defending herself against the 
sword of Mecea. 

Those wars, which have been carried on by the 
disciples of Mahomet in three quarters of the 
globe since they were commenced by the Arabian 
prophet, surrounded by his heroes, the terrible 
Amru, the still more terrible Kaled, called ‘he 
sword of God, Ali, Abubekir and others, belong 
to the most wicked and disgraceful »henomena 
in the history of mankind; and had it not been 
for the crescent, the Cross would, before this day, 
have been planted around the circumference of 
the globe, and inthe thousand isles of the sea. 

hw DECISIONS. 
REPORTED FORK THE FARMER. 

Wikis vs. Bassersuatt. In order to dis- 
credit an opposing witness, by proving that he 
has made declarations in conflict with his testimo- 
uy, it is not requisite that he should be previously 
interrogated as to such declarations. 

exceptions. Writ of entry. Pif. claimed 
under a levy against Fowles et als. Dft. claims 
under a conveyance from Fowles, made prior to 
the plf.’s attachment. To show the conveyance 
fraudulent, plf. read the deposition of Fowles.— 
The dft. then called one Doane to show that 
Fowles had made a contradictory statement. 
such proof the plf. objected, until Fowles, upon 
inquiry, should have opportunity to explain the 
statements which he had made. Bat the proof 
was admitted, and the plf. excepted, the verdict 
having been against him. 

J. Appleton for pif. The proof was inadmis- 
sible. It was of mere out-door conversation, and 
on irrelevant matter. The dft., at the taking of 
the deposition, should have enquired of Fowles 
as to any of his declarations which he intended to 
prove. Such are the English and American de- 
cisions. Not to have done so was a trap upon 
Fowles, and a wrong to the pif. 

Greenl. on Evid. $462; 2 Phil. Evid. §294 ; 
3 Starkie’s Evid. §1753. 

The case of Ware vs. Ware, 8 Green]. 42 
contra, was an uncalled for dictum, and wrong 
in principle. State vs. Blake, 25 Me. 350.— 
Howard, J., orally. 

The plaintiff contends that it was not compe- 
tent for dft. to prove the out-door statements of 
Fowles, till, upon inquiry, Fowles had had time 
to explain. Such is the rule in England and in 
some of the other States. It was never so in 
Maine. It has always been understood that the 
declarations of a witness may be proved, without 
such previous inquiry. The rule is well known. 
It is a salutary one, and we see no reason for 
changing it. Exceptions overruled. Peters for 
dft. 

Penonscor County.—Torrey vs. Cortiss. 
In 1817, two notes were given in Boston for 
goods sold there. A part of the goods were spir- 
ituous liquors. An action was brought upon 


New Post Offices. The Postmaster General has 
established post offices at the following places: 
Ellsworth Falls, Hancock county, Me., Ivory S. 
Brown, Postmaster Main Stream, Somerset 
county, Me., Somner W. Hall, Postmaster. 

Steamer S. S. Lewis. This new steatmer, 
which was built in Philadelphia last summer, jo 
run between this port and Liverpool, is to be sold 
at auction. The line of steam propellers between 
Boston and Liverpool is therefore to be abandoned 
—at least, by its present proprietors. 

Louisiana Senators. Mr. Benjamin, the newly 
elected Senator of the United States from Louis- 
jana, is not a native of North Carolina, He isa 
native of St. Thomas, an island belonging to 
Denmark. When Mr. Downe’s term expires, 
Louisiana will be wholly represented in the 
Senate by naturalized citizens—Soule a native of 
France, and Benjamin, as above. 

Kossuth. Itis said that Kossuth made his 
156th speech in the United States, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the tongue he learned from Shakespeare. 
He declines all expensive demonstrations, and 
asks that the money may go to increase the Hun- 
garian fund. 

Poisoned by Lead. F. Miller, a young printer, 
died at Pittburgh recently, of lead fever, con- 
tracted by the practice of putting type in his month 


Railroad Liabilities. Charles Block has re- 
covered $10,000 damages, at New Orleans, 
against the Carrollton Railroad Company, for 
breaking both legs of his son. 

Printers in Office. There are six printers in 
the Pennsylvania State Senate, out of thirty three 
members. 

Mr. Thrasher Released. The cheering news has 
been received at Washington, that Mr. Thrasher 
has been released by the Queen of Spain, and 
will soon return to this country. 

Age of Vessels. The oldest man-of-war in 
active service was launched inthe year 1790. 
She is called the Ocean, carries 120 guns, and 
belongs to the French Navy. 

Fire at Wells. Three stores and a dwelling 
house were destroyed by fire at Gooch’s corner, 
in Wells, on Friday night 20th ult. The fire 


To | broke out from the store occupied by Mr. Perkins 


—his goods insured; no insurance on any of 
the other property, except asmall sum on the 
house. 

Explosion. The mixing mill at Whipple's 
powder works, Gorham, blew up on Saturday 
night. No person was injured, and about 100 
kegs of powder exploded. 

Deaths in the United States. There were 1,- 
320,184 deaths in the United States, during the 
census year. 

A Narrow Escape. ‘The Railroad train on the 
road from Baltimore to Pittsburg was stopped on 
Wednesday, by the fall of a mass of rock, sup- 
posed to weigh thirty tons, which struck the en- 
gine and baggage car. ‘The train was moving 
at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and the differ- 
ence of a’second of time saved the passenger cars. 

German Emigration. Eighty thousand Get- 
mans emigrated to this country last year. 

For California. About fifty men left Frank- 
fort, Me., last week, in the steamer Eastern 
State, on their way to California. 

Capsized in launching. The clipper ship Lady 
Franklin, fully rigged, was launched at East 


her beam ends, soon after she reached the water. 
About forty persons were on board, all of whom 
were rescued. 

A Whole family destroyed. On the night of Jan. 
28th, at St. Louis, the family of Lacri Sauerbier, 
a tailor, were suffocated by the inhalation of 
hydrogen gas which eseaped through a Jeak in 
the pipe under their sleeping reoms. The family 





them in Penobscot County. The defendant con- 
tended that a recovery upon them was prohibited 
by the law of 1851, (Neal Dow's law.) The 
opinion of the full Court was given in substance 
as follows :-- 

A statute is not to have a retro active effect, 
unless it clearly express that intention. 

The Act of 1851 does not contain any such 
clearly expressed intention, and its operation is 
prospective only. 

When the sales were made, and the notes giv- 
en in Massachusetts, there was no illegality in 
the transactions, and the Jaw of 1851 presents no 
obstacles tu the maintenance of the action upon 
the notes. 


Goop. Some moon-struck genius, ina fit of 
poetical inspiration, perpetrated the following, 
which we preserve for the admiration of our 
readers. That poet will be distinguished, some 
day,—mark our prophecy. 
Cart. G.—In the street, near N 

neys abound, 

And at the ‘Towa Landing sloops and schooners are 
fount; 

Fly, Honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 

For there's craft in the river and cra‘t in the street. 





’s block, the attor- 


Simon.—Why should Honesty fly to some safer retreat, 
From lawyers an schooners, ’od rot ’em? 

For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 

And the schooners are just at the bottom. 


Fire ty Garpiner. We learn that a fire oc- 
curred in Gardiner, on Sunday night last, which 
consumed three buildings. One was occupied 
as a store and dwelling house by Patrick Maher 
—total loss. Another was occupied by P. 
Wheeler, as a store; and the third by Rowell & 
Co., as a shoe store. We have no further par- 
ticulars. 








Avevsta Savincs Bank. By the sixth semi- 
annual report of the Treasurer of this Institution 
made Feb. 2d, it appears that the amount of de- 
posits received during the last six months is 

$3,609 17 
Amount repaid to depositors during said 

time, 1,724 34 
The resources =" a notes, 

mortgages an cash, 11,580 54 
Liabilities to depositors (including divi- 


dends,) 11,112 OL 
Accumulation for quinquiennial divi- 
dend in February, 1851, 468 53 


The Bank went into operation in October, 1848 


Amount of deposits in Feb., 1849, 1,626 53 
1850, 3,055 99 
1851, 7,236 80 
1852, 10,945 25 


Showing an increasing knowledge of its bene- 
fits, and confidence in its management, on the part 
of the eommunity. [Journal. 





Fires 1s Batu. On Saturday afternoon, 7th 
inst., the house of Mr. Emmons Fisher, on 
Western Avenue, took fire from a defect in the 
chimney, and was totally destroyed, together with 
most of the furniture and a large quantity of 
— “ed tools. Loss about $800—insurance, 

350. 

A barn belonging to Mr. Gatchell, was also 
destroyed by fire on Monday evening. We un- 
derstand it was insured for $30—nearly or quite 
enough to cover the loss. [Bath Times. 





A Honvrep Years Aco. We have before us 
a private diary kept without intermission, by one 
individual, from 1730 to 1800. Opposite January 
17th, 18th, 19i:h, 20th and 2ist, 1752, justa 
hundred years ago, we find the following entry: 
**At Boston harbor, the vessels are all frozen in, 
and there is common and constant passing to 
Casile William, in Sleighs and Sleds, as appears 
by the prints. A House has been halled some 
miles.on Merrimack River on the Ice.’’ Against 
the 25th, 26th, and 27th of the same month, we 
find this note: ‘*We have had constant cold, 
and in general extreme freezing weather for two 
full months past ; the like seldom or never known 








consisted of five persons. 


Liguor Seizure in Houlton. A correspondent 
of the Bangor Whig states that six dozen bottles 
of gin, marked S. C. & Co., were recently 
seized by the custom house officer at Houlton, as 
smuggled goods. 


Boston on Saturday, Feb. 7th, and capsized on | 





Summary proceding. <A fugitive slave, named 
Jas. Tasker, the property of Jonathan Pinkney, | 
of Maryland, was arrested Wednesday, in New 
York, and in one hour afterwards was on his re- 
turn to his master, accompanied by the United | 
States Marshal. 

Th: Phonetic System. Dr. Jas. W. Stone 
offers to give $500 to any one who will find a 
child, not more than sir years and one month old, 
who will read and spell in the common orthogra- 
phy, better than one of the children of the Boston 
Phonetic School, of the same age,can do the 
same. 

Jenny Lind’s Husband. Otro Goldschmidt is a 
Jew by birth, and until recently by persuasion, 
but was converted to Chrisiianity by Jenny Lind, 
and Rev. Dr. Wainwright, of New York, by the 
latter of whom he was baptised and confirmed in 
the Episcopal faith. 

The Maine Liquor Law. The Maine Liquor 
Law, which was defeated in the Rhode Island 
House 30th ult., passed the Senate on the 10ih 
inst., with a proviso submitting it toa vote by 
the people. The vote stood 16 to 15. 


Orange groves destroyed, Papers and letters 
from the South state that the principal orange 
groves of the States bordering on the Gulf have 
been entirely destroyed by the extreme severity 
of the present Winter. 


A Rent Comet. A correspondent of the Boston 
Traveller states it asa fact, that Biela’s Comet 
was rent in twain in November, 1845. There 
is no doubt of the fact. The two pieces were 
seen both in Europe and America. One was 
larger and brighter than the other, and side by 
side they retired into the distant regions of space, 
in the same path the unbroken comet would have 
pursued. 

Killed at Sea. Albert Martin, aged 30, of 
Newport, Maine, was killed at sea, 22d ult., on 
schr. Susan during her passage from New Orleans 
and Brazos Santiago. He was struck by the 
main boom. 

Singular Death. An English paper notices 
the death of a young man from applying the 
tallow of acandle in a brass candlestick, toa 
pimple on his face. It is not known whether the 
death was caused by verdigris from the candle- 
stick, or from arsenic which is sometimes put 
into candles by the manufacturer to improve the 
color. Mortification ensued. 


The Winter in Illinois. A letter received from 
Bureau co. Illinois, says:—‘We have a severe 
winter. Fahrenheit says 10 to 18 below zero; 
heavy snows ; winter wheat nearly destroyed by 
high winds before the snow fell, but previously 
much injured by draught in seed time in the Fall. 

Another Loan of credit, The City of Portland 
has been authorized, by the Legislature to loan 
its credit to the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Rail- 
road Co. for an additional sum of $500,000— 
making $2,000,000 in all. 

Liquor Law in Massachusetts. The Joint 
select committee of the Massachusetts Legislature 
on Saturday last, unanimously reported the Maine 
Liquor Law in all its essential features. 

Sale of the 8. S. Lewis. The above steamer 
has been sold at auction in Boston, per order of 
the U. S. Marshal. She was purchased by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, of New York, for $150,- 
000. She is to be put into the California trade. 





before.” [Exeter News Letter, 





Ten per cent was paid down. 


DESPOTISM ESTABLISHED IN FRANCE. 
Louis Napoleon's coup d’ etat has resulted, as 
it would appear, in the complete extinguishment 
of popular liberty. If the people of France 
submit quietly to this state of things, they are 
unworthy of the sympathies of freemen. The 
disguise adopted by the perjured usurper is so 
transparent that we do not see how any intelli- 
gent person could be deceived by it for a moment. 
The new Constitution, recently promulgated, 
erects, in place of a republic, an absolute despot- 
ism, and makes Louis Napoleon Dictator of 
France, and as entirely without check or restraint, 
as the Autocrat of Russia. We give below a 
brief synopsis of this instrumemt, from which 
our readers may understand its principal features : 


The Government of the French Republic [?] is 
entrusted to Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
actual President of the French Republic, for ten 
years. Ife is styled ** Prince President,” and is 
the chief of the State, governing by means of 
Ministers, the Council of State, the Senate and 
the Legislative body. He is responsible to no 
authority but that of the French people, to whom 
he has always the rightto appeal. He commands 
the land and sea forces, declares war, makes trea- 
ties of peace, alliance and commerce, appoints 
to all employs, and makes the regulations and 
decrees necessary for the execution of the laws. 
Ie alone has the initiative of all laws. He pos- 
sesses an absolute veto on all bills passed. He 
has the pardoning power, and the right to declare 
the state of siege. The ministers, the members 
of the Senate, of the Legislative body and of the 
Council of State, the officers of the land and sea 
forces, the magistrates and public functionaries 
are compelled to take this oath, ** I swear obedi- 
ence to the Constitution and fidelity to the Presi- 
dent.”’ The ministers are responsible only to the 
Chief of the State. ‘The President has the right 
to naine his successor, and recommend him te the 
suffrages of the people. 

The Senate shall not exceed 150 members, and 
is fixed for the first year at 80. It is to be com- 
posed of cardinals, marshals, admirals, and of 
citizeus whom the President may think proper to 
elevate to the dignity of Senators. The Sen- 
ators are appointed for Jife—to be allowed no 
compensation—except a personal dotation not to 
exceed 30,000f. per annum, to be allowed by the 
President, at his pleasure. The President and 
Vice President of the Senate are to be named by 
the Chief of State, who also may prorogue the 
Senate at pleasure, and fix the duration of its 
sessions, which are not to be public. 

The Legislative body is to consist of one dep- 
uty fur every 35,000 electors, to be elected by 
universal suffrage, for six years, and not to re- 
ceive any compensation. The legislative body 
discusses and votes bills and taxes—but can orig- 
inate no measure. No amendment to a bill ean 
be made, without first submitting it to and obtain- 
ing the approval of the council of State. Its 
sittings are to be public, but shal] be secret on 
the demand of any five members. The publica- 
tion of its debates is prohibited. The President 
and Vice President of this body are appointed by 
the President of the Republic, for one year. No 
petition can be addressed to the legislative body. 
The President of the Republic convokes, adjourns 
and dissolves the legislative body, at pleasure ; 
but must convoke a new one within six months. 

The Council of State consists, in ordinary, of 
from forty to fifty members, who are to be named 
by the President of the Republic, and may be 
dismissed by him. The President of the Repub- 
lie presides over the Councit of State, which is 
charged, under his direction, to draw up bills, 
and the regulations of public administration, and 
to solve the difficulties which may arise in admin- 
istrative matters. Jt supports, in the name of 
the government, the discussion of bills before the 
Senate and the Legislative body. The Council- 
lors of State charged to speak in the name of the 
government, are to be named by the President of 
the Republic. The salary of each Councillor of 
State is 25,000f. The Ministers have rank, sit- 
ting, and deliberative votes, in the Council of 
State. 

The constitution establishes a High Court of 
Justice, without appeal or recourse to cassation ; 
to which all persons shall be sent who are ac- 
cused of crimes, plots or conspiracies against the 
President of the Republic, .or against the inter- 
nal or external safety of the State. It can only 
be convoked by a decree of the President. A 
Senatus Consultum will determine the organiza- 
tion of this Court. 

The Mayors of municipal organizations, as well 
as others, large and small, are to be appointed by 
the President, removable at pleasure. 

We have thus given a brief outline of the con- 
stitution by which Louis Napoleon proposes to 
govern France. A Paris correspondent of the 
London Chronicle, under date of Jan. 15th, makes 
the fullowing observations relative to its reception 
by the French people : 


‘** There is but one opinion here, as to the mer- 
its of the constitution. All the leaders of the 
parliamentary and constitutional parties, and even 
many of those who had rallied to the cause of the 
President, are in a state of consternation, and 

“declare that they will not offer themselves as 
candidates for the new Assembly on any account. 
All of them consider the constitution as the com- 
plete annihilation of representative institutions, 
aod speak of the whole system inaugurated by 
Louis Napoleon as disguised, and very thinly dis- 
guised, despotism. In point of fact, not one of the 
so called constituted bodies will enjoy a shadow 
of independence, and any one of them muy at 
any given moment, be destroyed by the ex- 
ecutive power, which overtops all of them, Thus 
the Senate may have the number of its members 
nearly doubled at the will of the President, and 
the more necessitous of the members of the Senate 
may be gained over by promises of salaries, 
which is a means of bribery that the President 
retains in his own hands. There will be only 
ten or twelve really independent because ex officiv, 
senators—the cardinals and the admirals. At 
present there are three cardinals, the Archbishop 
of Lyons, the Bishop of Bourges, and the 
Archbishop of Toulouse; six marshals namely, 
Jerome Bonaparte, Gerard, Excelmans, Reille, 
Vaillant, and Llarispe ; and two admirals, de 
Mackau and Roussin. The rest can all be 
chosen by Louis Napoleon whenever he pleases. 
‘The power of the legislative corps is completely 
annulled. It is not even stated in the constitu- 
tion that the election by universal suffrage is to 
be direct, so that Louis Napoleon may still make 
it (by an organic law) by two degrees. Be- 
sides this, the sittings are virtually to be secret, 
for they will be open tothe public only when 
they are of no interest; and as five members can 
always declare the sittings a secret one, there 
will never be any difficulty in arriving at that re- 
sult. Another part shows how little real power 
is to be given to the Assembly. ‘The Presidem 
of the Assembly and the Vice President are to be 

*nominated by Louis Napoleon. ‘They will be, in 
reality, public functionaries dependent upon the 
crown—I mean upon the Elysee. They will 
have the whole power with respect to the drawing 
up and publishing of the minutes of each sitting, 
and, as they are to be removable at pleasure, and 
salaried, it is not difficult to see that they will 
neither publish nor record any thing that may be 
disagreeable to the Chief of the State. 

The Council of State will of course be devoted 
to the President. The members are to be paid 
salaries, but they are removable at pleasure, so 
that the amount of independence which they will 
show may be guessed at beforehand. Already 
some of the most devoted friends of Louis Napo- 
leon are spoken of as having accepted places such 
as M. M. de Casabianca, Lefebre, Durufle, 
Fortoul, Bineau, Lacrosse, &e &c. 

It will be observed that the 30th and 31st arti- 
cles of the constitution put it in the power of the 
Senate to flatter the Chief of the State, by open- 
ing the way to the foundation of the empire. The 
Senate is allowed to recommend sach changes as 
it may think necessary, and it will no doubt, not 
Jeave so important a privilege long dormant. 

“The present state of affairs will remain till the 
beginning of May, when the Senate and Assem- 
bly will be convoked. ‘The Council of State will 
be organized immediately. 

Successor or Lovis Naroteon. It is stated 
that the secret deed naming the person whom the 
President of France recommends to the people to 
chuose fur his successor, in case of his own de- 
mise, is already drawn out and signed, ready to 
be deposited in the archives of the Senate. The 
personage named is said to be Lucien, the young- 
er brother of the Prince of Canino, and member 
of the Assembly. The next steamer may bring 
an account of the assassination of Louis Napoleon. 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE IN PORTLAND. 

One of the most fierce and uncontrollable fires, 
with which our city was ever visited, broke out 
on Thursday evening about ten o'clock, in the 
stables attached to and in the rear of the American 
House, on Congress street, kept by Mr. Jose, 
The wind was blowing very strongly from the west, 
and the alarm was hardly given before the flame 
spouted up tothe sky, with a most appalling ene; 
ZY, from the gieat mass of inflammable materia} 
there gathered. ‘The two stables in the rear of 
that large house were svon an entire mass of flanyws 
—illing the air with corruscations of burning cin 
ders, as magnificent to Jovk upon as a continuous 
shower of falling stars, 

The stables were soon destroyed, and in them 
perished some twenty-five to thirty horses——inay y 
of them of much value. Inthe American Ho: 
stable were about forty horses, thirty of whiey 
are supposed to have been burnt, Among th in 
the beautiful horses belonging to Longley’s ex- 
press—A. Whitman's horse, Dr. Swett’s, Rich. 
ard’s the baker, and five belonging to Ammi Rip- 
ley, of South Abington, Mass., for one of which 
he had been offered $500 but the day before. Ie 
also Jost two sleighs and harnesses. The stab! 
next west was occupied by Graffam, the miller, 
and from this the horses were got out safely \yy 
Preble street—the stable east, was occupied by 
O. C. Frost, hackman, and his horses were got 
out by Elm sieet. 

The fire soon communicated to the American 
House, an immense structure of brick. Jt had 
but recently been fitted op and refurnished froin 
top to bottom with new furniture. The house 
was full of permanent boarders and travellers, an: 
contained much valuable property. Considerable 
of the property was saved. Here the fire raged 
with tremendous ferocity. For two hours it liad 
full sway, uoncontrolied. Human power eould 
not cope with it. It was a most sublime -specta 
cle. Occasionally portions of the walls would 
fall, with terriffic crash. 

From the house, the old Burnham house next 
to it east, on the corner of Elm street, took fire, 
but before fully ignited a portion of the huge wal! 
of the American house fell on its roof and erush 
ed it nearly in. ‘This was soon demolished by 


fire and firemen. On the Western side, on 
Congress street, the five wooden stores to corner 
of Preble street were destroyed—thus sweeping 
the entire row, from Elm to Preble street, on the 
westerly side. ‘The corner one was oceupied by 
Samuel Sawyer as a grocery, insured about 
$1400; the neat by Rufus Stanley as a refresh- 
ment room and Confectionary ; the next we do 


not learn who was the tenant; the next by Nick- 
erson a3 an Fating house, owned by Haggett 
Allen, the last by Armstrong & Hudson. There 
was also a Barber shop kept by John 5S. Libby 
tand Burnell’s Oyster reom in the basement of the 
| Hotel. Ilere the fire, after two hours’? wnecou- 
| trollable sway, ceased tobedangerous. The cin- 
ders flew in sheets over the city, but no danger 
| arose from them, except igniting the gutters of the 
City Hall opposite, whieh were soon put out. 
The Hotel was owned by the heirs of S. Wh)it- 
tier and James Deering, and was insured tor 
$7500—5000 at Pope's, residue at other offices. 
Mr. Jose's 








furniture was insured for $5000 at 
the two offices of whieh J. W. Munger is agent. 
The Burnham house was owned by Mr. Clapp, 
jand oecupied by O. C. Frost—no insuranee on 


{house or furniture. The furniture was mostly 
| got out. The tier of wooden stores westerly, 
were all but one owned by the Deeying heirs. 

The origin of the fire points strongly to incen- 
diarism. Alex. Stevenson, the hickman, says 
| he was in his office, when he heard a man spring 
out of a window and escape in haste, and ina 
minute the flames broke out. [Argus. 

The Advertiser says :—‘* The value of the 

property destroyed by the fire was not far from 
$35,000 on whieh the whole amount of insur- 
ance was about $23,000. 
The American Hotel, which was wholly de- 
stroyed, was an extensive brick building with a 
granite basement, five steries in height exclusive 
of the attic story. It svaluation, (land inchided) 
on the city tax books, is put down at $26,000— 
and it rented for $1600 per annum, exclusive of 
the stores in the basement, and also of repairs and 
fittings.”’ 

Discovery or Human Bopies in tue Rvrys. 

“he Journal learns from Mr. Carpenter of Car- 
penter & Co.'s Express, that while workinen 
were engaged in removing the rubbish from the 
site of the hotel on Saturday morning, the re- 
mains of two bodies were brought to light. Of 
course they could not be identified from anything 
about them, but circumstances makes it almost a 
certainty that one of the unfortunates was Mr. 
Joseph Linscott, of Bronswick. Mr. L. had 
been engaged in cutting ship-timber, in the south, 
and arrived at the American House on ‘Thursday 
night on his way home. Oa retiring, he remark- 
ed that he had been without sleep several nights, 
and was much fatigued. It is supposed he slept 
sv soundly as not to be awakened by the alarm, 
and so perished. No probable conjecture has 
been formed asto what other person had perished 
in the fire, as it was not decided whether the 
bones discovered were those of a male or female. 


The Argus of Monday state that on Saturday 
there were rumors of other bodies being found, 
but it proved to be parts of the one supposed to be 
Linscott’s. Nothing has been found w show that 
more than one perished. 


Srnincent Liqvor Bint is New Yorr.— 
The Select Committee of the New York Senate 
have reported to that body a strong bill, of which 
the Albany Argus says— 

The Jeading provisions of the bill, which we 
infer is a transcript of what is called ‘the Maine 
Liquor Law,’’ may be briefly summed up. No 
person is to be permitted to sell, or to sell or fur- 
nish under pretence of giving away, any intoxi- 
cating liquor, except the single person, in each 
town, city, or ward, who shall be authorized to 
sell under the act—and he is to sell for medicinal, 
mechanical, and sacramental purposes, and no 
other. Fines and imprisonment are to be visited 
upon all others who sell intoxicating drinks for 
these or any other purposes. 

The bill imposes civil disabilities on persons 
engaged in what is made the unlawful traffic in 
liquors. All payments for liquor sold in viola- 
tion of the act are to be regarded as paid without 
consideration, and any obligation given in whole 
or in part for intoxicating liquors, is to be utterly 
void. No license is to be granted after the act 
takes efleet—which is to be on the first Monday 
of July next. 

The bili also provides for the confiscation of 
liquors, as by the Maine law. The importer is 
not exempt unless he ean show that his spirits 
are in origina) packages, without recourse to cus- 
tom house certificates. 

Capitan Puxisument in RuopeTstann. The 
Rhode Island Legislature has under consideration 
a bill abolishing the punishment of death for 
capital offences. It was moved to amend so that 
murder in the first degree shall be punished with 
death, and allowing the jury to judge of the 
degree. It was moved that the code of Louisiana 
be adopted, which provides that in all cases 
where the punishment is death, it shall be lawful 
fur the jury to qualify the verdiet by adding 
thereto, **without capital punishment,” and that 
in all such cases the sentence shall be imprisou- 
ment with hard labor for life. This was opposed 
on the ground that pardoning power would be 
delegated to the jury. 

A NewIsvention. A new applitation of that 
elastic substance, India rubber, has recently ap- 
eared in the shape of sails for ships, invented by 
{r. Charles Goodyear, of New York, The ar- 
tiele has been tried on board the ship Stephea 
Whitney, one of the New York and Liverpool 
packet ships, with success. Capt. Popham, 
master of the ship, states that among the other 
excellent qualities, it always remains pliable 
in all weathers, and clear of ice, at times 
when canvas sails become stiff and frozen. It 
possesses great durability, and is easily handled 
in cold and frosty weather, and is not liable w 
mildew. 


Fatat Exprosion. Five children of Joho 
Whipple, of Hamilton, Mass., from the ages 0! 
two to twelve, were shockingly burned, one ev 
ning, lately, by the bursting of a spirit lamp, 
around which they were sitting, looking over 
their lessons for school. The lamp burning dim- 
ly, one of them took it to see if it needed filling, 
when it suddenly and violently exploded, with 
noise like the discharging of a pistol, and envel- 
oping them ia a sheet of fire. One has since 
died, and one is in a hopeless condition, The 
others will probably recover, though @ialy barat. 
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